TWO SYMPHONIES

A sort of inner rapture now took the pkce of all her
doubts and uncertainties.

"How beautiful it must bel" she kept on repeating.

Then suddenly she added, "But die white? I can't
understand now what the white can be like."

And I at once saw how insecure my comparison was.

"White/* I tried however to explain, "is the extreme
treble limit where all the tones are blended into one, just
as bkck is the bass or dark limit."

But this did not satisfy me any more than it did her;
and she pointed out at once that the wood instruments,
the brasses and the violins remain distinct in the bass as
well as in the treble parts. How often I have been obliged
to remain puzzled and silent, as I did then, searching
about for some comparison I might appeal to.

"Well," said I at last, "imagine white as something
absolutely pure, something in which colour no longer
exists, but only light; and bkck, on the contrary, some-
thing so full of colour that it has become dark , . ."

I recall this fragment of dialogue merely as an example
of the difficulties which I encountered only too often.
Gertrude had this good point, that she never pretended to
understand, as so many people do, thus filling their minds
with inaccurate or false statements, which in the end
vitiate ail their reasoning. So long as she could not form
a clear idea of any notion, it remained a cause of anxiety
and discomfort to her.

As regards what I have just rekted, the difficulty was
increased by the fact that the notion of light and that of
heat began by being closely associated with each other
in her mind, and I had the greatest trouble afterwards in
disconnecting them.

Thus, through these experiments with her, it was
constantly brought home to me how greatly the visual
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